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THE WOMAN AND THE CHILD AMONG THE 
LAC-ST-JEAN MONTAGNAIS 


J, ALLAN BURGESSE 
Arvida, Québec 


INTRODUCTION 


HE following notes refer, except where it is otherwise stated, 
to the Montagnais of Lac-St-Jean, Québec. The reserve 
and mission centre of these hunters are at Pointe Bleue on the 
west shore of the lake. Their tribal hunting grounds, which will 
be dealt with in a later paper, comprise the territory drained by 
the rivers that flow into the lake. The present writer was in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1930 to 1940, at 
various posts from the Labrador to northern Saskatchewan. He 
was stationed for four years, 1932-36, at Pointe Bleue. Since 
1940 he has resided in the Lac-St-Jean district, in close touch 
either with the Indians themselves or with Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany people. The data here presented on Lac-St-Jean Mon- 
tagnais culture are derived mostly from firsthand observation, 
partly from Indian and experienced white informants. 
The first section of the paper deals with the status of woman; 
the second, with the training of the child. 


A. THE Position oF WoMAN 


Domestic Life. In theory the Montagnais woman is regardec 
as being inferior to the male, but in practice she is equal to hin 
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in every a ‘and, in’ some Yamities! thie fe! by far the more 
dominant partner. The Montagnais husband is very conscious of 
his supposedly superior position as head of the family, and pre- 
tends that he alone makes the important decisions. The actual 
power in the: family,.though jt is only occasionally apparent to 
the casual observer, is on the distaff side. This fact is well 
known to the traders, who do not fail to flatter the women folk, 
and td keep on good terms with them: ° It'is usually the wife who 
decides on what section of the hunting territories the family will 
trap in a given year, with whom they will trade, etc. This power, 
however; is: wielded: from behind, the: scenes and, it is very, very 
rarely that a woman: will ‘takevany” public ‘part in tribal affairs. 
The wife is supposed to obey the husband without question 
and, in general, she is most submissive, though far from down- 
trodden. Notwithstanding ‘this outward submission, she usually 
succeeds, by devious and mysterious means known only to 
women, to get her own way and :make the husband think that it 
is he who rules the roost. Cases of henpecked husbands are not 
uncommon and the writer knows of at least one family at Pointe 
Bleue in’ which’ the wife was Very much to the fore. Two years 
ago the wave of ‘wartime prosperity reached the region and ‘Ja- 
bourers began 'to'é¢arn fairly high salaries. A certain husband, 
seeing this, determined that he would not return into the woods 
for the fall hunt. His wife thought otherwise, and there was a 
little trouble ‘around the hearth. The husband went back to the 
woods that fall. However, in this and -similar' cases, the In- 
dians regard the'husband as pretty much of a poor fish. 
Accorditig to Jacques Germain, formerly chief of the Lae-St- 
Jean’ Montagnais, the women have equal rights with the men in 
the matter of divorce and separation. Reasons given as being 
sufficient to permit a woman to leave her husband were eruelty 
and failure to support. Germain could not furnish any definite 
information ‘as to whether the father, or the mother, keeps the 
children in cases of separation. He said that sometimes they go 
with the mother, and sometimes remain with the father. In the 
writings of a trader who had ‘charge of the post at Chicoutimi, 
from before 1800 until 1804, mention is made of a wife having 
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left her husband for reasons of cruelty. In this case the children 
accompanied the mother, who put herself under the protection of 
the trader. 

Education ‘of children, at least during their early years, seems 
to be in the hands of the wife. She it is who teaches good be- 
haviour, politeness, religion, and the little reading and writing 
which is known to the Montagnais. However, in the case of 
older boys, the father exercises a great deal of control. He it is 
who teaches the boy to shoot, trap and handle dogs. Germain 
claimed that a wife is, in no sense, the property of her husband, 
but is a co-partner in the marriage, though she is subject to the 
husband’s authority as head of the family. However, in this re- 
spect the writer would point. out a custom which seems to prevail 
amongst the Montagnais. At marriage, the husband usually 
joins the family of his father-in-law and serves him for a certain 
period—usually until the birth of a child. Also, the wife does 
not apply the word for husband to her partner until the birth of 
a child, and her parents ignore their son-in-law to a certain meas- 
ure until this same event takes place. 

There is not the slightest doubt that a girl has equal free- 
dom and rights with a man in the choice of a partner. It is true, 
however, that partners are usually chosen by the parents, and 
that the girls take the person so chosen without apparent ques- 
tion. Such unions are rarely unsuccessful. There is no courting 
period, such as is familiar to whites, but the well-known custom 
of tossing twigs between youths and girls, in order to discover if 
a suit will be favourably received, is quite common. It would 
seem as if the parents do not attempt to arrange a marriage un- 
less they feel quite certain that the proposed son-in-law will be 
acceptable to the daughter. 

Occasionally, however, complications do arise. Some years 
ago, at Pointe Bleue, a marriage had been arranged by the par- 
ents between a young girl and a widower who happened to be 
considerably older than the bride. The girl showed no aversion 
to taking the man for her husband and the arrangements were 
proceeded with. However, on the morning of the wedding, and 
after the bridal party had reached the chapel, she simply refused 
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to go through the ceremony and the bridegroom had to return 
home un-wed. The Indian who related this tale to the writer 
claimed that the girl mentioned the name of another hunter as 
the man she wished to marry. The consequence was that, accord- 
ing to the teller of the tale, the parents rushed down to the home 
of the preferred man, got him out of bed, put the proposition to 
him, and rushed him to the church where the knot was tied to 
the satisfaction of all concerned—except the scorned groom. 
This part of the story, however, is probably an invention. 
Nevertheless, the girl did actually marry the man of her choice 
and the scorned bridegroom found himself another bride. 

Family life amongst the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais is very 
happy, and women are usually well treated. There are, of course, 
little domestic scenes of small importance, but violence is practi- 
cally unknown. There are occasional cases of wife-beating, but 
it is significant that wives are only beaten when the husband is 
under the influence of liquor and, under such circumstances, it 
often happens that the wife, also, has partaken of the cup that 
cheers, and is well able to do a little beating on her own account. 
Violence in family matters is frowned on by the community. 

Male children are preferred to female, and the reason for this, 
given by Jacques Germain, was that sons are a form of insurance 
policy in that they can be counted on to support their parents 
in their old age. This reason, however, would seem to conflict 
with the custom whereby a son joins the family of his father-in- 
law. When this was pointed out to Germain he said that there is 
no fixed rule which demands that sons join the family of their 
father-in-law and that those who did so, acted from choice and 
because the young man had no hunting grounds of his own. 
Another reason for sons being preferred is that a goodly number 
of sons in a family is considered a proof of the virility of the 
father. 

Economic Life. Labour is fairly equitably divided between 
the sexes under the economic system of the Montagnais. Each 
sex has its own particular duties but, within certain limits, the 
divisions between the types of work performed are not rigid. A 
man would not consider it beneath his dignity to assist his wife 
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in what are ordinarily considered duties peculiar to the woman. 
Also, women are often enough to be seen performing tasks which 
are usually done by men. On being questioned in regard to this 
aspect of their economics, the Montagnais invariably reply that, 
since marriage is an union of co-equal partners for mutual bene- 
fit, it:is the duty of the husband to assist the wife in the perform- 
ance of her labours. Similarly, it is the duty of the wife to aid 
the husband. Certain types of work are regarded as belonging 
to the different sexes but one sex feels no shame in performing 
tasks of the other. 

Man’s prime duty is to provide for the well-being of his fam- 
ily. He is the aggressive partner, whereas the woman’s tasks are 
confined to the preparation of food, and the cares of the home. 
The man is the hunter and he performs all duties appertaining 
to hunting. He provides his weapons, either by fabrication or by 
purchase. He roams the woods in search of food. He traps the 
furbearers, skins the animals caught, and prepares the pelts for 
the market. He provides the timber from which his snowshoes, 
his canoe and his toboggan are made. Incidentally, it is the man 
who purchases the food at the trading post. Our white civiliza- 
tion, in this respect, is diametrically opposed to the Montagnais 
system. It is easy to follow the Indian line of reasoning. He 
provides woedlands food and, since trading-post food is obtained 
with cash provided by the sale of peltries, it follows that pur- 
chases at the post must be made by men. 

The Montagnais women are not drudges who have to toil 
while their men sit idly by. It is quite true, however, that, par- 
ticularly during the summer months when the bands are at the 
summer places, the men are often enough to be seen in their 
tents while the women go about their daily tasks. This is quite 
natural to the Montagnais. The men have performed their duty 
by working all winter long and have provided the wherewithal 
to feed the family during the summer months. All that is re- 
quired of the man, at this period, is to walk down to the trading 
post from time to time and make the purchases for the family 
meals. 

Women’s work, on the other hand, is continuous, winter and 
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summer. She has to work during the summer months, when her 
man is comparatively idle, but, on the other hand, during the 
winter she does not have to brave the elements and dangers of 
the woods, but can remain in and about the cabin, in comfort 
and safety. When she needs aid she can ask her partner to assist 
her but, for the most part, she neither needs nor asks his help. 
Indeed it is most likely that, should he begin to interfere, she 
would send him about his business in pretty much the same fash- 
ion as would Mrs. White-man if her husband dared to put his 
nose into the kitchen. ; 

Besides cooking and caring for the home, the Montagnais 
woman has certain other duties which, from a white man’s point 
of view, might be considered as being tasks more fitting to a man. 
Such are the cutting and hauling of wood and water, fishing, ete. 
It must be remembered, however, that the men spend a great deal 
of their time in the forests, -away from camp, and are not avail- 
able for these tasks. These duties fall naturally on the women, 
who are aided in them by the children. The same applies to fish- 
ing. One does not need to go far afield in order to obtain a mess 
of fish. The river or lake is at the cabin door and what is more 
natural than that the nets should be attended to by the women, 
who are‘always on the spot? However, this does not mean that 
the men do not fish or haul wood and water. They do, but such 
duties are not peculiar to their sex. Women, on the other hand, 
often run a short trap-line in the neighbourhood of the tent, and 
many possess a shotgun or small calibre rifle with which they 
shoot small game and birds. 

It is the woman’s duty to provide the clothing for the family. 
She dresses the hides and makes the moccasins, and it follows that 
she should be the one to purchase, at the trading post, the where- 
withal to clothe the family. She does just this. At trading time, 
a Montagnais woman accompanies her husband to the post. He 
trades the furs and purchases the provisions together with such 
things as traps, ammunition and such-like hunting equipment. 
She takes over when he has done and buys the clothing for her- 
self and family, yard-goods and kitchen utensils, as well as any 
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little items of equipment she may require for her own private 
trap-line. 

Some duties are shared equally between the sexes. The mak- 
ing of snowshoes and the building of a canoe are examples of 
these. The male makes the snowshoe frames, going into the woods, 
selecting and felling the tree, carving and shaping the wood, 
and finally bending it into the requisite shapes. The female now 
takes over, and she laces the shoes with the babiche she has pre- 
pared from the skins of moose and caribou. However, just be- 
fore the lacing is finished, the man takes over the task and he it 
is who laces the “ master-strands ”—those two strands on each 
side of the toe-hole—which bear the greatest strain. 

The same applies to the canoe. The husband goes off into the 
woods and returns with the birch-bark, which he turns over to 
his wife. She sews the pieces of bark together with spruce roots 
whilst he shapes the ribs and laths. The man skilfully shapes 
the canoe by a cunning use of laths and ribs and, finally, when 
the craft is practically completed, the woman sews in the bow 
and stern posts and shapes the gunwales. 

The Montagnais woman is far from being a drudge. Instead 
she is a respected member of the tribe whose worth is well ap- 
preciated and whose advice and counsel is listened to and, more 
often than not, accepted and acted upon by her husband. How- 
ever, she does not appear to have any rights to property, except 
such intimate, personal possessions as are dear to the heart of 
all women, red or white, i.e., trinkets, ornaments, etc.. Whether 
she has any rights to kitchen utensils and such like articles is 
not at all clear. Some Indians say that these belong to her as 
personal property, but others feel that they belong to the head 
of the household. 

Social Life. The Montagnais woman’s social position is prac- 
tically on a par with that of the man. She is in no respect re- 
garded as being her husband’s inferior, except inasmuch as she 
is supposed to be subject to his general supervision. She is re- 
spected as a partner of the husband, and the mother of his chil- 
dren. She is at liberty to come and go, in much the same manner 
as a man. However, in practice, a double standard of morality 
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is recognized. In theory, both men and women are subject to 
the same high moral code, i.e., looseness of morals is no more 
permissible in man than in woman, but, in actual fact, a double 
standard prevails. Commonly moral lapses by the man will be 
forgiven, but the same faults will not be condoned in the woman. 
However, this double standard may be of recent introduction for 
there have been cases in which husbands have appeared to be 
quite indifferent to moral lapses in their wives, and even in their — 
daughters. At least one case is known to the writer in which a 
wife, with her own consent, was sold into prostitution by her 
husband. It is common enough for both men and women to in- 
dulge in drunken orgies together. But the general feeling in the 
tribe is that women should not indulge in liquor and the moral 
standard of the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais is much higher than 
that of their neighbours, the Mistassini or the Tétes-de-Boule. 

Women have no social organizations or societies which are 
peculiar to them. For that matter, neither have the men, except- 
ing, of course, the tribal council which is an artificial institution 
from which women are excluded. Women do not take any part 
with men in general discussions and their influence seems to be 
brought to bear in private talks with their husbands. 

There are certain food taboos, but these seem to differ from 
family to family, and are by no means general in the tribe. This 
‘may be due to the fact that the Lac-St-Jean band, as now con- 
stituted, is really a conglomeration of the remnants of several 
bands which were independent units in former times. In some 
families, the women do not eat the paws of the bear; in others 
meat from the hind quarters of an animal is not touched by the 
women; in yet others no food taboos of any kind are observed. 
The food taboo is more strictly observed by the Mistassini and 
the Tétes-de-Boule than by the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais. Pu- 
berty seclusion seems to have been practiced in former years, dur- 
ing the period of which special food restrictions were observed 
by the girl. This seclusion is no longer practiced in Lac-St-Jean. 

Political Life. Women have no recognized place in the politi- 
cal life of the band. They had no positions in the tribal coun- 
cils, which are, in fact, mere artificial bodies introduced to the 
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tribe by the Indian Affairs Branch and have not a great deal of 
influence inside the band. Female chieftains are unknown. 
However, as has already been indicated, women have an indirect 
voice in tribal politics, working through their husbands. 

Religious Life. The writer has been-unable to find any record 
of women acting as shamans, or conjurers. Women, however, do 
practice divination for which they use a bowl of water in much 
the same manner as a Gypsy fortune-teller uses her crystal. 
They are also very fond of using playing cards for divination 
purposes. Beyond these two facts no information is available on 
woman’s position in the native religious life. They take an ac- 
tive part, however, in the Catholic religion. 

General, As has already been noted, women have a subordi- 
nate position in the providing of food. They fish and also hunt 
around the tents. There is no definite evidence of the existence 
at present of a sib system, Enquiries have been made in regard 
to the existence of cross-cousin marriage laws but no trace of 
them was found. However, this matter may be well worth closer 
inquiry. 

There is no indication. that the subordination of woman to 
man, as has already been pointed out, is anything more than the- 
oretical. In practice, she is man’s equal in every way. 

No marked individual differences have been observed in the 
position or treatment of certain women. There is a legend in 
the band that at one time one of their women was a hermaph- 
rodite, and the impression given was that the Indians thought 
of her as having been something of a monster. However, she 
had been long dead before the writer came into contact with the 
band. The elderly spinster is regarded as a peculiar sort of per- 
son but there is no evidence that she is not treated with every bit 
as much respect as the mother of a family. 


B. EpvucatTion oF CHILDREN 
General. Four different periods are recognized by the Lac-St- 
Jean Montagnais in the growth of children from birth to adult- 
hood. These are: infancy (awac, “an infant”); childhood 
(napec, “ boy”; icGwec, “ girl”); adolescence (usinitcu, “ ado- 
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lescent boy ”; usinitcGweu, “ adolescent girl”); and adulthood 
(naBio, “man,” ucGweu, “woman”). Sometimes the term 
“iceGwecic” is used for the smaller girls, and one might include, 
between adolescence and adulthood, the period of unmarried 
adulthood, Be'iwGicit naBio, “unmarried man”; also tciac 
icGwec, “ spinster,’ in the sense of the English “ old maid ” and 
the French “ vielle fille.” 

The usual age of marriage is quite young. Boys marry be-— 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty years, and girls some 
three or four years younger. 

Full-fledged membership in the tribe would seem to be ac- 
corded to boys on their marriage, but this is by no means certain. 
The writer has had the impression, from continuous observation 
of the tribe over a number of years, that full membership comes 
only at the birth of the first child. The Montagnais themselves 
do not seem to be conscious of any such thing as initiation into 
tribal membership. They do recognize, however, that, when a 
boy marries, he leaves behind him the irresponsibility of youth 
and has reached a more important position in tribal society. 
Nevertheless, married men, who have not yet fathered a child, 
are the butt of the jokes of their fellows, and it would seem as 
if full recognition is not accorded until proof of virility has been 
demonstrated. 

Physical Education. There is no regular system of physical 
training for children. From a very early age, the young people 
of the band take a part in the daily routine of the family. Girls 
assist their mothers in the routine of the home: care for the 
younger children, mind the cooking pots, gather wood, draw 
water, etc. Boys aid their sires by portaging loads, setting 
traps, hunting, etc. Thus each sex learns its own duties as. it 
grows to maturity. Much of the play. of the youngsters is imita- 
tive. Both boys and girls play with sleighs and toboggans and, 
in so doing, train the puppies which will be used eventually as 
the family draught animals. Children are given tiny snowshoes, 
almost from the time that they begin to walk. 

Only two customs have been observed which may be intended 
to ensure that the children will grow up strong and healthy. The 
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first of these is that infants are confined in a mossbag, from birth 
to the time when they begin to toddle around the tent. It is said 
that this confinement ensures that the child’s legs will grow 
straight, and, indeed, there may be some truth in this idea for, 
despite the habitual unbalanced diet of the Montagnais, the 
writer has yet to see a child with legs bowed and deformed from 
rickets. The Lac-St-Jean Montagnais do not use the cradle- 
board, or aDiDinak", as do their neighbours to the west, the 
Tétes-de-Boule, nor are the children carried on the mother’s back. 
The child is laced into a bag, which extends up to the shoulders, 
and moss is packed around the legs and buttocks. This moss 
serves the same purpose as a napkin and is changed regularly 
throughout the day. A sort of hammock, slung between the tent 
poles, serves as a cradle or crib. 

The second custom referred to is that children are often 
nursed at the mother’s breast until the age of four or five years. 
The only reason given the writer was that this is a form of birth 
control, for the Montagnais women believe that they cannot be- 
come pregnant during this nursing period. However, there may 
be some other reason for it because it has been noted that their 
theory does not always hold.good. The custom is more to be re- 
marked amongst the Mistassini than the Lac-St-Jean Mon- 
tagnais, for the latter are more familiar with the customs of the 
whites, and it is rare indeed to see a Lac-St-Jean woman nursing 
her child in public. 

As an illustration, we may mention a little scene witnessed in 
the trading-room of the Hudson’s Bay Post at Pointe Bleue, 
some years ago. A certain Mistassini hunter came to the post to 
do some business, accompanied by his wife and a little boy be- 
tween three and four years old. Whilst the father did his busi- 
ness with the factor, the wife squatted on the floor near the door, 
and the little fellow amused himself by exploring around the 
room. Presently, however, he tired of this and, climbing up into 
his mother’s lap, he began to nurse at her breast. He was wear- 
ing a marine type cap, with a stiff peak. This peak was some- 
thing of a nuisance, for it prevented him from settling his head 
against his mother’s bosom as comfortably as he seemed to wish. 
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Therefore, he turned the cap‘around on his head, so that the peak 
covered the nape of his neck, and then he continued his repast in 
tranquility. After fifteen minutes or so, he decided that he had 
refreshed himself sufficiently and he clambered down to ‘the 
ground again, not forgetting to swing back the peak of his cap 
to its accustomed position. Next he approached his father and, 
giving him a poke in the leg with his elbow, demanded “ BeDa 
uctéma!” (give me tobacco! ”). The father rolled a cigarette 
and gave it to the boy, who pulled a match from his pocket and, 
lighting-up, settled himself on the floor of the room to enjoy his 
smoke, with something of the air of a well-fed stock-broker en- 
joying a post-prandial cigar. 

Tommie Moar, resident at Poimte Bleue, but born at Nemeska, 
described to the writer a custom whereby a child is not allowed 
to make its first steps out of doors until there is snow on the 
ground. A child which begins to toddle during the summer 
months is kept confined strictly to the tent or cabin until winter 
comes. Failure to observe this custom, according to Moar, would 
bring bad luck upon the child im after life. However, this cus- 
tom does not seem to be known in Lac-St-Jean. 

Moar also described a custom of menstrual seclusion practiced 
by the northern Montagnais, but, though there are indications 
that this may have been known in the past, there is no trace of 
it now in Lac-St-Jean. At first signs of puberty the girl was 
separated from the rest of the family, and isolated in a tent of 
her own. She was served, during the full period of the first 
menstrual flow, by one of the female members of the band and, 
according to Moar, new utensils were purchased for. the occasion. 
In some families, these new utensils were destroyed afterwards. 
Men and boys were warned away from the tent and, in order that 
there might be no mistake, an evergreen bough was tied to the 
peak as an identifying mark. Moar also related a tale which 
recounted how, many years ago, a young boy disregarded the 
warnings of his elders, approached one of these tents and caught 
a glimpse of the girl in it. He was struck blind. Moar said that 
this tale is. told to the Indian boys so that they will not venture 
near the girl at this critical period of her life. Additional m- 
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formation furnished by Moar, in this regard, was that moss is 
used for hygienic purposes during this seclusion. No particular 
types of active games, etc., are indulged in by the Montagnais 
children beyond those already mentioned. Rough and tumble 
fighting and archery are indulged in by the boys. 

Mental Education. Little or nothing is known about the 
mental education of children, but no formal methods of teaching 
have been noted. The Montagnais have some little knowledge of 
natural phenomena in various fields of science but the writer has 
little specific information in this regard. They recognize various 
constellations, as well as individual planets and stars. They have 
an extensive knowledge of the geography of their own particular 
region, and can draw useful maps to illustrate canoe routes, 
trapping grounds, etc. However, with a few exceptions, most of 
them are quite lost when shown a general map of their country 
and seem to be confused by the detail shown thereon. From the 
air, most of them appear to have little difficulty in recognizing 
lakes and rivers which they have not previously seen except from 
the ground. Of the country beyond their own district they have 
but a very, very meagre knowledge. 

As regards zoology, ornithology and botany, it is natural that 
the Montagnais should have a knowledge of the various species 
of animals, birds and plants in their country, since they come 
into daily contact with them and use them for food and cloth- 
ing. They recognize the various different species in the same 
genus of bird or beast: e.g., they have different names for the 
various colour phases of the fox; they differentiate between the 
brush wolf and the timber wolf; they recognize various species of 
partridge; and they also can distinguish various types of plants 
belonging to the same families. Beyond these few facts the 
writer can say nothing. 

As regards anatomy and physiology, it is certain that the Lac- 
St-Jean Montagnais know something of the bodily structure of 
the animals which they use for food. Since they apply the same 
names to the internal organs of both man and beast, it would 
seem as if they recognize a comparison between them. An inter- 
esting point may be the fact that they know the difference be- 
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tween the veins and the arteries and have different names for 
each. Just how far their knowledge goes, in this respect, we are 
unable to tell. 

As regards medicine, one can be more specific, for it is quite 
apparent that the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais have a knowledge of 
herbs, etc., and their use in the treatment of sickness. Three of 
their native medicines may be mentioned as being those most 


widely used.. The Labrador Tea (Ledum groenlandicum) is gen- ~ 


erally used for treating fever, and jaundice in children. It is 
applied in the form of a poultice and is also infused with hot 
water to make a tea. The buds and bark of the tamarack (Larix 
laricina) are used to make an infusion which is greatly appre- 
ciated as an expectorant in cases of affection of the lungs. 
Castoreum, the scent glands of the beaver, is infused with water 
or alcohol and is a sovereign remedy for almost anything from a 
slight cold to tuberculosis. 

The only surgery known to be practised is blood-letting as a 
cure for pleurisy, pneumonia and other lung affections. These 
people are very subject to ailments of the lungs and respiratory 
organs and, for this very reason, the remedies mentioned are 
those most often encountered. 

It would not appear as if any magical or supernatural ideas 
are held in regard to- these native medicines. They are, purely 
and simply, natural curatives and aré regarded as such by the 
Indians. 

Children grow familiar with the various branches of native sci- 
ence, as they grow from childhood to adult age. There are no 
indications that any of this knowledge is imparted to them for- 
mally. The Montagnais children are naturally curious and, when 
they encounter anything which interests them, they ask their 
elders about it. 

Vocational Training. Though no formal instruction is given in 
vocational education, this branch of the training of the Mon- 
tagnais child begins in early life. In his play the Indian child 
imitates the doings of his parents. He drives his dog-team, he 
shoots his arrows, he traps small birds and animals, he stalks 
game, etc., etc., so that, when the time comes for him to take an 
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active part in tribal life, he finds himself well equipped to do so. 
The same applies to the girls, who imitate the doings of their 
mothers and learn to cook and keep house while at play. Girls 
play with dolls, and, if they do not possess a real doll, they make 
one from a piece of rag, a bunch of grass,.etc., devoting as much 
attention to this fabrication as if it were a real infant. 

Religious Education, Here.again no formal instruction seems 
to be given. The older people relate the tribal tales, sing the 
songs and perform the religious rites, and the children pick them 
up by association. One might add that such articles of the 
native religious ceremonial as rattles, drums, divination games, 
ete., are used by the younger children as toys.. The foregoing 
remarks apply only to the native religious beliefs. The Christian 
religion is taught formally to the children by the parents in the 
form of prayers, catechism, hymns and sacred stories. 

Moral Education. a. Code. The modern moral codé of the Lac- 
St-Jean Montagnais is that of the Catholic Church and is in- 
stilled into the minds of the children from earliest youth: Obedi- 
ence to parents and civil superiors is recognized as being of prime 
importance. Physical courage does not seem to be regarded 
with any great admiration, but moral courage is approved of and 
encouraged. Stoicism, endurance of hardship, and control of 
temper are encouraged. Truthfulness, honesty, temperance and 
chastity are instilled into the children but with only mediocre re- 
sults. In these respects the modern Montagnais seem to have 
fallen below the standard of their forebears, if we are to be- 
lieve the records from the past. However, especially in respect 
of honesty, they are superior to their neighbours, the Tétes-de- 
Boule, and the Mistassini Montagnais. 

Hospitality is the most conspicuous virtue of the Indians of 
Lac-St-Jean. A Montagnais will share his last crust with’ his 
fellowman and will not turn anyone, white or red, away from his 
door. Also, they are very loyal to each other and it would ap- 
pear as if they have one code of loyalty for their own people 
and another for strangers. It has been observed that a given 
hunter will repay his debts to another but is sometimes not at all 
anxious to repay those he owes to the whites, even when wel! 
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able to do so. In this respect it has been noted that a Montag- 
nais will almost invariably repay a debt to a white man if he 
feels that his creditor has not made a profit from the transaction, 
i.e., an interest-free loan of money. Also, especially after a none 
too successful hunt, he will occasionally only pay his trader a 
sufficient amount of money—or furs—to cever the cost of the 
goods advanced to him on credit, leaving an amount approxi- 
mately equal to the trader’s profit unpaid. He seems to be quite 
willing to repay the principal but refuses to pay the interest. 
When he trades goods or furs on a barter-exchange system he ex- 
pects a much higher price than if he received cash. 

Quarrelling, tale-bearing, laziness, and boastfulness are con- 
demned by public opinion but, in practice, are actually very 
common faults of the Montagnais. 

As has already been pointed out, the Montagnais, at least in 
modern times, practise a double standard of morals for men and 
for women, though, theoretically, both sexes are supposed to 
aspire to a high plane of moral conduct. 

b. Motives Proposed. As Catholics, the Montagnais children 
are taught to obey moral laws because these are the laws of God 
and in obeying them éternal happiness after death may be 
earned. Pagan ideas have absolutely no effect on the moral con- 
duct of these Indians and what little remains of the pre-Christian 
code is strictly reserved to the field of hunting. That is to say, 
such things as propitiation rites, magical formulae, etc., are used 
only in relation to hunting and trapping and are disassociated 
from home and political life. However, there is a feeling that, 
in order to obtain success as a hunter, the high moral code should 
be followed. as strictly as possible and that infractions of the law 
may be followed by punishment which may take the form of an 
unsuccessful hunt. The writer does not feel qualified to advance 
an opinion as to whether this idea is Christian, in the sense of 
God visiting punishment on the wrong-doer in this world, or 
pagan, in the sense that moral breaches offend the spirits of the 
animals. . 

Shame is a definite factor in impelling children towards obedi- 
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ence to. moral laws. Public opinion is very strong in the band 
and its chief strength is that it operates through shame. 

The only threat known to be used is that misbehaving chil- 
dren are told to beware of the Iroquois, who will come and scalp 
them. This is sometimes varied by the mother or father threat- 
ening to fetch the “ utsima,” the Hudson’s Bay factor. 

c. Methods. Scolding is a favourite method of correcting chil- 
dren, but beating is seldom, if ever, resorted to. 

The writer has knowledge of no lullabies, fables, or moral 
stories being used to inculate good behaviour. Various little 
songs are sung for the amusement of children and such usually 
imitate the cry of a bird or animal, e.g., the blue-jay, the white- 
throat, etc. The sexes seem to be separated about the sixth to 
the eighth year but this separation is by no means formal. The 
children simply cease to play together because they have begun 
to have divergent interests. At about this age the girls begin to 
take a really active part in the family duties, which keep them 
around the camp. Boys, on the other hand, seek members of 
their own sex and devote themselves to those activities which re- 
sult in their training as hunters, trappers, etc. It is rare indeed 
to see members of the opposite sex together after the eighth year. 
The only puberty rites known have already been mentioned 
under the section “ Physical Education.” No tests of fitness are 
given to either boys or girls, neither are special ornaments be- 
stowed as a sign of having gone through the puberty rites. Pos- 
sibly in former times girls may have worn the Montagnais bon- 
net, and rolled their hair into the peculiar bobs, or buns, at the 
temple, after having reached the age of puberty, but no informa- 
tion in this respect is available. ; 

d. Teachers. Training of boys is in the hands of the father, 
after the eighth year, ie., after the boys cease to play with the 
girls. The mother trains the girls. The grandmother, however, 
seems to have a great deal of influence and her opinion is loudly 
proclaimed when she sees fit to give it. She is always listened to 
respectfully and ‘her suggestions acted upon. 

e. Parental Affection. Parents are very affectionate towards 
their children, and the writer thinks that there is nothing more 
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beautiful than the love which a Montagnais has for his children. 
This love is returned by the children in almost equal measure. 
Adults love and respect their parents. However, it is quite true 
that some families are lacking in this respect and that a few 
parents are not as solicitous as others in watching over and car- 
ing for the moral well-being of their children. However, these 
are in a minority and are disapproved of by the band in general. 

Insofar as the Catholic religion is concerned, some families are 
more religious-minded than others but it has been noted that 
those families which are lacking in this respect are just those 
which have had more prolonged contacts with the half-breeds 
and whites. It is no exaggeration to say that almost all the 
faults and shortcomings of the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais are due 
to, or aggravated by, contact with half-breeds and whites. 

Results_of System of Moral Education. On the whole, the 
writer is of the opinion that the Montagnais system of moral 
education is successful. There are not a great many discrep- 
ancies between the moral idea taught to the child and the actual 
conduct of the adult. As already indicated, the chief enemy with 
which the Montagnais moral system has to combat is the influ- 
ence of the white man. It-is unfortunate that, with some notable 
exceptions, the type of white with which the Indian comes in 
contact is just the one which can do most to undermine his 
morals. The Montagnais looks up to the white as a superior 
creature and is greatly influenced by his example. To illustrate 
this as a well recognized fact the writer would quote what was 
taught to all apprentice-clerks by the older Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany factors: Never lie to an Indian; never promise an Indian 
anything which cannot be guaranteed; never break a contract 
with an Indian. It goes without saying that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s prime motive in giving this advice was not solely in 
order to bolster the Indian’s moral sense but rather to prevent 
him from being influenced by a bad example which could not help 
but react upon the Company’s own interests. 











CATAWBA GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


Frank G. Speck 
University of Pennsylvania 


ATAWBA ethnology will continue to be an active pursuit 
among field investigators for as long a time as the lives are 
spared of the two or three persons in the band having knowledge 
of the language. By this time, it would seem, no further com- 
ment upon the location (York County, South Carolina) and his- 
tory of this extralimital division of the Siouan-speaking peoples 
is needed." 

The topic of Catawba native games remains a meagre one, as 
might be expected under the acculturated conditions of life which 
have prevailed in the Nation during the last two generations. 
Games are denoted as do’pa hasuwi'wi, “something I play,” 
nahasuwi' wi, “I want to play games.” There is no specific term 
for game, however, as we see from the terms with descriptions to 
follow—to play cards, for instance, is tapi"sa"ta’a’we, literally 
“the paper (pisa”’) act we.” [In native words a = alpha.] 

The Ball Game. The ball and stick game is the game-cere- 
monial par excellence in the southeastern area. It was known to 
the early Catawba, as several sources indicate. It has not, how- 
ever, been played in recent times in the Catawba Nation. And 
only with some effort was Mrs. Owl able to recall the proper term 
applied to it, namely, wabuwa’’ (wab, “ ball”). In the Nation 
a term applied to the game was recorded as yap ho"tca ka’’ hare; 
“ stick. using knock,” also as wap ka’’hare, “ ball knock.” Mrs. 
Owl had heard the term used by an old Catawba woman who 


1 Acknowledgment is hereby made to the committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania Faculty Research Fund for support, through Grants Nos. 342 
(1937) 416 and 550 (1938), of the writer’s field work in southeastern 
ethnology, of whch this paper is a partial by-product. 

The sketches of specimens are the work of F. Staniford Speck, a graduate 
student in the Department of Anthropology at the University. 
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was sill living about 1880 when she first came among the 
Cherokee. Culin? records a note on the Catawba ball game, 
credited to Mrs. R. E. Dunbar (1901). She gives the native 
name as wah-um-wah (a pardonable misspelling of the term just 
given, indeed). The sticks with which the play was performed 
are described as being made like spoons hollowed out of wood. 
The ball, it is stated, must not touch the hand or the ground, and 
must be kept in the air with motions of the sticks. Aside from 
Mrs. Owl’s testimony, I later learned from older people in the 
Nation of the same form of the game, it being added that each 
player had one of these “ spoons ”; that there were four on each 
side. The spoons were stated to have been 18—20 inches in length. 
And the players wore only the breech-cloth. Robert Harris, a 
Catawba there, had seen this game played some years ago among 
the Cherokee. It is worth noting that a similar type of stick is 
known from the Seminole,’ and by tradition among the Eastern 
Cherokee,* but nowhere else reported. The form is evidently 
more primitive than the later netted ball sticks made by the 
Muskogian tribes, and the Cherokee and Yuchi. 

We have no other particulars to cite regarding goals, rules, or 
the dress of the native players. 

Chunkee or “ Rolling Stone Game.” A game of equal impor- 
tance, and widely distributed through the southeast with cere- 
monial significance, was that known under the name of chunkee 
among the early writers who have dealt with the region. The 
Catawba played this game using disc-shaped flat stones and balls 
of clay. It was called do’pa para” para” hatcu're, “ something 
rolling, rolling much.” As it has not been played for several gen- 
erations, we have to rely upon traditional information. Mrs. 
Brown thought that it had not been played at Catawba since the 


2 Culin, Stewart, Games of the North American Indians, 24th Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907, 611. 

3The same form of the stick-spoons is used by the Florida Seminole 
(Skinner, A., Notes on the Florida Seminole, Amer. Anthrop., 1913, 
n.s. 15:76, fig. 27). 

4 Information was obtained from Will West Long and Samson Owl of the 
Eastern Cherokee corroborating the statement made above. 
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Civil War. The game was played by men only, by as many as 
wished to enter, on a smooth piece of ground prepared for about 
a hundred feet in length. One party would roll the stone discs 
and the other party, or the one forming the players, provided 
with balls of clay about three inches in diameter (or the size of 
a “baseball ”), would roll the clay balls at the stone discs, try- 
ing to knock each one down as it rolled along. The one who hit 
the disc was the winner. The spectators, we learned, would lay 
bets on the outcome of the throws, but the particulars are not 
forthcoming. The informer stated that the stone discs, or 
“wheels” as she called them, were cut out of rock, like a 
“ grindstone ” disc, to be between ten and twelve inches in di- 
ameter. Specimens of these objects are occasionally found in the 
old Catawba fields and they are understood as belonging to 
the game. The clay balls, it was added, were painted and 
burned. This form of the game, i.e., played with stone discs, has 
the semblance of an older order in comparison with the netted- 
wheel game played so widely in central and western North 
America.® 

Blindfold Game. An amusement still to be seen occasionally 
among the children is a form of follow-the-leader, called 
tahanto“. The name evidently has the meaning, “ Where am I 
going? ”, being the lilt accompanying the trotting movements. 
One child, the leader, trots around the farmyard; the others 
entering into the game hold each other by the hands or shoulders 
having their eyes blindfolded with a rag. They follow wherever 
the leader goes, sometimes finding themselves led into difficulties 
that seem terrifying. They keep time while trotting to “ to‘to‘ 
tahanto”“ ” (“ Where, where, am I going? ”), repeated in a mono- 
tone as long as they wander. Children also play it singly run- 
ning up and down the road, singing the monotone trying to find 


5 The occasional mention of the game in early narratives of the Southeast 
shows it to have been a prominent and evidently ceremonial performance 
(Lederer, J., Discoveries, 1672, Rochester ed. 1902, 18), and Lawson J., 
Hist. of Carolina, 1718, 57). The polished discoidal stones are frequently 
found in the Carolinas (see figures in Culin, op. cit., 510, fig. 675, from 
Camden, Scuth Carolina). 
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their way, and showing great enjoyment. As they sing the 
burden, one is strongly reminded of the sound produced by the 
water-drum, with which the tune might have formerly had an 
onomatopoeic relationship. 


Fia. 1. Catawba boys swinging on wild grape vine from 
bank overhanging Catawba river, twenty-five feet below 
(1938). 


Fie. 2. Catawba chief with cross bow 
in shooting stance (1941). 


String Games. A few cat’s-cradles were observed. Playing 
the cat’s-cradles is wi'ya tcabaro’, “string back and forth,” or 
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wiya yusuwi’, “ string plays.” The see-saw or saw-mill of uni- 
versal occurrence is well-known, and the almost equally simple 
crow’s foot, e’hi"pa, “ crow his foot,” of the form with two loops. 
The term “crow foot” is applied also to any form of string 
games or cat’s-cradles. None of the young or old who were 
shown some figures between 1925-42 could reproduce any what- 
ever. 

Corn Cob. An amusement with a corn cob. The cob is 
grasped in the two hands, one above the other with thumbs up- 
ward. Press in opposite directions and break the cob into three 
sections. This pastime is common among the Indian de- 
scendants of the Chesapeake region. 

Swinging. We hear also of swinging as an ancient pastime, 
under the designation of hopara”’’hare, “ hang back and forth ” 
(fig. 1). 

Football. Football is remembered, but has not been played in 
recent years. It is called ye"’pa tci pire, “ person’s foot kick,” or 
wap ka’*hare, “ ball knock.” Culin expressed uncertainty regard- 
ing football among the Catawba.* 

There seems to be no recollection among the Catawba of the 
gambling game with a basket and beans, as recorded among the 
Cherokee. 

Toys for Amusement. The toys remembered by older inform- 
ants who could state having used them in their childhood or hav- 
ing seen them in the hands of others of their generation, are 
the following: 

Bullroarer. The ‘“ whizz-board” (or whirrer) as it is locally 
termed among the English-speaking Indians, bears the Catawba 
name ye" wihare (also ye* wihe"’), “ wind turns.” The blade 
is made of a gourd rind, or a piece of yellow pine bark or cypress 
shingle, between six and seven-and-a-half inches long and two 
wide. The edges are sometimes notched. An ordinary string 
two and a half feet long is tied to one end (fig. 3). When whirled 
in a circle by an arm-length swing the noise produced is a deep 
tremolo humming. No purpose or symbolism can be found as- 
sociated with the toy. 


6§. Culin, op. cit., 698. 
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Buzzer. A disk of gourd rind or yellow pine bark, occasionally 
with notched edges, from one and a quarter to two and a half 
inches in diameter, was spun by rotation on a doubled string to 
produce the amusement of hearing its buzzing sound (fig. 4). 
The native name is su’ruhahe"’, the syllable su’ru being echoic 


for the sound it makes. A pearl or bone button became a later 
substitute. 











F.¢. 3. Catawba bullroarers. Left, cypress; 
center, gourd; right, pine bark. 


Spring-gun, or Snap-gun. A toy known as wa*’sa bokhi"hare, 
“cane shooter,” is made of a hollow tube of cane about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter and nine inches long. This forms 
a barrel into which a bent spring of post oak or white oak has 
been set near one end into a hole cut into the tube. The spring is 
bent so as to snap against a notched hole at the other end of the 
barrel. At the discharge end it passes completely down through 
the tube where it is held in tensior by having its extremity « ‘er 
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a hole a quarter of an inch behind the hole next forward. The 
spring is bent and caught in the rear hole, then is pushed up and 

















Fic. 5. Upper, spring or snap gun. Lower, popgun. 


freed by the finger used as a trigger. Thus released, the spring 
snaps to the next hole and impels a two or three inch splinter of 
cane to a distance of about a rod (fig. 5, upper). It serves no 
other purpose than that of amusement for children. 
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Cross Bow. Not to be overlooked in the listing of amusements 
is the crossbow. The business of life has pressed the toy-weapon 
almost into oblivion. Only in the memory of the older men 
may its details of construction be found. Sam Blue was in- 
duced to make and operate one like that he had played with as a 
boy sixty years ago. It was sometimes employed by boys to 
bring down small birds and animals that were eaten by proud 
young hunters. The Catawba crossbow is called iécika’ hita’hare, ~ 
“bow cross.” An ordinary simple bow staff, four and a half feet 
long, of hickory was set in a notch on the underside of a squared 
stock of pine, twenty-eight inches in length. A groove on the 
upper side of the stock admitted the arrow which was also the 
ordinary hunting arrow of cane or sourwood. The string of com- 
mon cord, formerly of twisted mulberry, silkweed fibre or devil’s 
shoestring, was strung taut over the stock and set in a notch at 
its rear end. The arrow was released by a pull with the two first 
fingers just as it would be released from the long bow. Some- 
times, we are told, a nail was inserted in the end of the arrow 
to impale it in a board target or mischievously in some animal 
victim. The Catawba crossbow is thus seen to be a toy of con- 
struction differing from the forms observed among Cherokee and 
other tribes of the south. But to introduce discussion here of its 
wide occurrence and varied form of construction and trigger ar- 
rangement would be to lead into other lines than the treatment of 
games and amusements. Its occurrence in the capacity of a toy- 
weapon is traced from Eskimo throughout eastern Canada and 
New England to the Carolina tribes, among whom we now list 
the Catawba. Chief Sam Blue is shown in the pose of shooting a 
crossbow of his own make in figure 2. 

Popgun. Like the preceding this is an amusement for children. 
It is called wa*’sa ta’*ha, “cane pop.” The cane tube is thirteen 
inches long and of the same form as the tube of the spring gun, 
open at both ends. A piston of wild cherry, almost as long as the 
tube and trimmed to fit inside it smoothly, has its handle un- 
peeled (fig. 5, lower). A wad of wet cotton is wedged in the far 
end, the piston is rammed with the free hand to compress the air 
in the tube, and the cotton wad or bullet is discharged with a 
loud pop. That makes the fun. 
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Sling Stone and Sling Shot. The two-string leather sling for 
hurling stones is also remembered. And the “ sling shot ” made 
of a forked stick with a rubber band and leather grip is recently 
a favorite form of amusement and mischief-making among the 
boys on the reservation. With it they also knock down small 
birds around the houses and fields to try marksmanship and to 
satisfy the lust for destruction of small life characteristic of all 
boys. 

Smut Card Game, The game is played with an ordinary deck 
of cards, the joker included. Six cards are dealt to each player 
and ‘the remainder of the deck placed in the center. The next 
man to the left of the dealer plays a card, any card, and the rest 
of the players in turn to the left follow suit, ace being the highest, 
then king, queen, and so on. If a man does not have any cards in 
his hand corresponding to the first card played, he must “ dig ” in 
the pile in the center until he finds one. The joker may be used 
in place of any suit if the player has no matching card in his 
hand. “Try not to let anyone else see your hand, they may 
‘smut’ you if they know what you have.” The man playing the 
highest card then plays the first card in the next round. The 
cards already played are put off into a separate pile not to be 
used again until the next game. This goes on, with players going 
out as their cards are all played, until one man is left with cards 
in his hand. This player is then “ smutted ” with soot from the 
‘fire-place, or from the under side of a stove lid. Smut is ap- 
plied with three streaks on each cheek from the three middle 
fingers. It is the latter feature, the penalization by smut, which 
gives the game its name in the vernacular of Sally Brown, 
namely, tapi’sa henwo’ta’re, literally “ card face-smut- make.” 

Going to the Fair (Group Game). Each member of the group 
chooses something that he is going to take to the fair —animal, 
anything. Then the head or first player tells what he is going to 
do with his object when he gets to the fair. Each player around 
the room must say the same for his object. Then the next player 
to the left of the beginner must say what he is going to do with 
his addition to the fair, and so on around the group until every- 
one has had a turn. This game creates a lot of fun and.plenty of 
good laughs. 
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Questions and Answers (Group Game). The group is divided 
into two equal lines of boys on one side facing the girls on the 
other. One person in each line is appointed to give the players 
the questions and answers. The appointed boy gives each of his 
players a question—something funny—and the girl gives each of 
her team an answer. The answers will have nothing to do with 
the boy’s questions as the girl won’t have any idea what. the 
questions will be. When everyone is ready the game begins. © 
The boy and girl opposite each other at the right hand end begin 
by taking hands and walking down the center, the boy asking the 
girl his question and the girl giving him her answer. Some of 
the results are very amusing. There is no object to this game 
other than good fun. 

Drop the Keys (Group Game). The group forms two teams 
of equal number, lined up facing each other. The players then 
count off, starting from the right, so that each has a number. 
Then the leader of the game or scorekeeper, who does not take 
part on either team, calls out a number, for example, “ 4,” and the 
number 4 from each team must quickly try to grab the key-case, 
which has been placed in the center of the room. The object is 
for one to get it before the other can tag him. The player who 
gets the key-case and returns to his place in the line without being 
tagged, wins a point for his team. Then more numbers are called, 
and the game goes on in the same manner. The team with the 
highest number of points wins the game. 

indian Ball or Roll-Over-Bat (Ball Game). The game is 
played by a batter, catcher, pitcher and field men. The ball is 
struck by the batter and the fielders try to catch it. If the ball is 
caught on the first bounce, or in the air, the batter is out, and the 
one who caught the ball takes his place. After striking, the bat- 
ter throws the bat on the ground. If the ball falls on the ground 
or is not caught on the first bounce, the one reaching it rolls it at 
the bat, trying to hit it. If the ball touches the bat the roller 
goes to bat. When the catcher catches the ball he takes the bat- 
ter’s place. This game goes on indefinitely. It is a favorite 
among Catawba school children, (Information contributed by 
Miss Gladys Gordon of the Catawba Reservation.) 


RAPPAHANNOCK GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


Royat Hassrick and EpMUND CARPENTER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS report on Rappahannock! games has been prepared 
not only because it contributes additional material to the 
accumulated researches on our Southeastern Indians, but also be- 
cause it helps to fill the gap in our knowledge of amusements 
among our more assimilated native groups which Culin omitted’ 
in his treatment of North American games.” The report owes its 
origin to the University of Pennsylvania research group under 
the guidance of Dr. Frank G. Speck,* and was further stimulated 
by Mary Rowell’s study of Pamunkey games.‘ This latter work 
is particularly valuable because of the affinity of the present 
Pamunkey and Rappahannock as descendants of the confeder- 
ated Powhatan tribes. 
The games and amusements now indulged in by the Rappahan- 
nock descendants have been divided into two groups: those 
played by groups wherein several participants are necessary, and 


1The Rappahannock tribe, as descendants of one of the confederated 
Powhatan tribes, live in King and Queen and Essex counties of tidewater 
Virginia. 

2 Culin, S., Games of the North American Indians, Report 24, Bureau of 
American Bibeshen, 1907. 

3The student members of the field research party, between 1939 and 
1942, who have contributed in various degrees to the accumulation of mate- 
rial in the Virginia tidewater culture area among Indian communities in- 
cluded the following: Louise C. Barrett, Edmund Carpenter, Sidney Connor, 
George D. Howard, Henry W. Forman, Royal Hassrick, John Kremens, 8. W. 
Pennypacker, Maurice A. Mook, Mary Rowell, Claude E. Schaeffer, Anne 
Schaeffer, Robert Solenberger, F. Staniford Speck, Theodore Stern, Linville 
F. Watson, Carey Williams. 

For drawings, we are indebted to F. Staniford Speck; for certain data 
relative to girls’ games we are grateful to Alberta I. Speck. 

4 Rowell, M. K., Pamunkey Indian Games and Amusements, Journal of 
American Folklore, 1943, 56:203-7. ‘ 
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those played by individuals solely for their own satisfaction. 
This division is not entirely arbitrary, for the behavioristic evi- 
dence as observed clearly indicates such a clear-cut demarcation, 
even though it is not verbally crystallized in the play patterns of 
these people. 


INDIVIDUAL AMUSEMENTS 


1. Today, as it may -well have been in the past, the bullroarer 


is a toy which fathers make for their children to spin and whirl 
about in order to listen to its humming. Two types of bull- 





Fic. 1. Rappahannock bullroarers. Upper, red: cedar, 
53% in.; lower, beech, 434 in. 


roarer were secured. One form was made of red cedar and 
notched along the edges. At one end a piece of string was at- 
tached through a hole cut for it (fig. 1, upper). The other 
specimen was made of beech, and instead of notches, holes were 
cut here and there to produce the noise (fig. 1, lower). 

2. The “see-saw” or buzzer, like the bullroarer, is made for 
children. These notched buttons of cedar bark are threaded by a 
continuous .string about 20 inches long (fig. 2, upper). By 
holding the ends of the string in each hand and rotating the but- 
ton, it is possible to wind the string. When the string is suffi- 
ciently wound, the button is made to spin by alternatingly bring- 
ing the hands together and apart. The faster this is done, the 
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faster the butt n spins, and the louder it buzzes. After the par- 
ents have become thoroughly satisfied that the gadget functions 
properly, it is handed to the impatient children. 

3. The “ popgun ” is made for children for the noise it makes 
more than for the defensive purpose, despite the fact that it 




















Fic. 2. Top, buzzer: 13 in. diam. Middle, popgun: swamp alder, 
tube 1214 in., plunger 14 in. Lower, spring-gun: corn stalk, 
15Y in. © 


shoots pith bullets. These toys are fashioned from swamp alder 
and are composed of a barrel or tube measuring about 121 inches 
in length with a 14 inch plunger (fig. 2, middle). 

4. The “spring-gun ” or “ snap-gun ” is made from a hollow 
corn stalk. It is 15% inches long and is equipped with a hard- 
wood twig, one end of which is fastened permanently along the 
top at the middle of the toy. The twig is bent so that the other 
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end forces itself against the fore part of the slot cut in the stalk 
near the front of the gun (fig. 2, lower). By placing a bean or 
stone in the barrel of the stalk, and pushing the end of the bent 
twig up, thus releasing the tension of the twig, the missile is dis- 
charged. This “ bean shooter” is equally as dangerous as the 
« popgun.” 





Fic. 3. Upper, snap-gun: 314 in. long. Lower, whistle: 33% in. long. 
Right, shuttlecock: 3 in. 


5. Another simpler variety of “ snap-gun ” is made by split- 
ting an eight-inch piece of hickory for about three-quarters of its 
length. A small pebble-or grain of corn is placed in the opening 
formed by spreading the two sides, and by firmly pressing the 
ends of the “ gun” near the opening, a sharp snap can be made 
as the pebble is shot forward (fig. 3, upper). 

6. The stone sling is also known. It is a two-string sling 
with a leather holder for the stone; of the David and Goliath 
type. A-specimen obtained from Jim Johnson has strings 244 
feet long with a leather tab for the stone. It was used not only 
as a tay, but also as a means of knocking down small birds. 

7. A whistle made of willow is used by children to make a 
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noise. This is hollowed to form a tube, one end of which is 
Plugged (fig. 3, lower). 

& The crombow, ao bow-gm, is used chiefly as a toy by men. 
and older boys, though i is possible to kill rabbits and small 
game with this weapon. The specmmen illustrated (fig. 4) is made 
- of white oak, both stock and bow. The darts are elder shoots 





—> 


Fic. 4. Rappahannock crombow (36 im. long) of white osk, and stock (24 

im. long). Darts of elder shoots with inserted pomts of resinous pie (5 to 

10 im lomg) and single feather. Below, detail of dart, showimg pomt and 
method of insertion (64 im. long). 


with imserted pomts of resmous pime, and each bears a single 
feather. 

9. Today the bow, like the bow-gun, is relegated to the cate- 
gory of a toy, though it is still found m frequent use among boys 
and men who for sport try their skill at shooting small game or 
at target practice. 

10. The shuttlecock is made by children from a corn cob and 
feather (fig. 3, right). Simce cobs and feathers are plentiful 
around the barnyards, it is an easy matter to make this toy 
whenever the mood demands. Shuttlecocks are occasionally 
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thrown in contests for distance or aim, but most frequently indi- 
viduals make them merely to toss them against buildings or high 
into the air. 

11. Dolls and animals fashioned from mud are generally 
made by little children for their own use in phantasy play. 
There is rarely adult supervision, and young children play with 
these figures either singly or in groups. The play periods were 
not systematically observed from a psychological approach, but’ 
such observation might nie important comparative evidence on 
child conditioning. 

Questioning about the so-called “ sling arrow ” failed to reveal 
its presence among these people. When a specimen was repro- 
duced by a member of the field party, and its uses demonstrated, 
a lively interest was created and several persons fashioned sling 
arrows of their own accord. 


Group AMUSEMENTS 


The following games are usually played in groups, though 
many are capable of providing individual entertainment. 

1. The game of “bob-jacks” is usually played with five 
acorns. The one to start the game tosses the acorns up and tries 
to catch as many as he can on the back of his hand. He must 
then pick up the acorns which he did not get on the back of his 
hand by throwing up all the acorns except those on the ground 
and with each toss picking up one acorn. When all the acorns 
are off the ground the player gets a score of ten points. This 
procedure is completed four times until a score of forty is 
reached. Then all five acorns are tossed onto the ground and 
the player must pick up two acorns each time one acorn is 
thrown up. After this three acorns are picked up in the same 
manner as the two, and then four. When all these acts are ac- 
complished the winner throws one acorn up, lays the four down, 
throws up the one again and picks up the four again calling out, 
“ Bob-j acks.” 5 

2. Target practice is played by boys and men who contest 


5 Contributed by Alberta I. Speck; collected in 1941. 
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with bow and arrow, crossbow, or gun. Particularly do men 
enjoy throwing knives or hatchets at trees and stumps from a 
distance. 

3. A game called “ hide and seek ” but more closely related to 
our “ kick-the-wicket ” is played by children. One of the group 
hides a small hickory switch while the others cover their eyes. 
When the switch is hidden, the hider calls, “Ready.” The other 
children then run to search the prize and are aided by the hider 
calling “ hot ” or “ cold,” depending upon the searcher’s nearness 
to or distance from the stick. When someone finds the switch, he 
gives the hider a thrashing across the legs. The finder then be- 
comes the hider, and the game continues. 

4. A game called “coon (raccoon) hunting” is played by 
boys in the woods. One boy is chosen “coon” and goes off to 
hide up in a tree. After a short time, the others go to look for 
him, and upon finding him, cut down the tree with an axe. The 
“coon ” scrambles down and leaps until he is caught. 

5. For mud fighting, boys choose teams and line up at a dis- 
tance to battle with clods of dirt until one side is routed. 

6. Water fights are held where teams line up in waist-deep 
water and splash each other until one group retreats. 


CoMPETITIVE GAME 

A series of competitive games, similar to our track events, some 
of which may have been copied from them, are played by groups 
of boys. Occasionally the boys will group themselves as teams, 
though frequently they are played so that each boy competes 
against the group. 

1. Broad jumping, called “ Frog jump,” is played by boys of 
‘all ages. 

2. Throughout the woods and along the streams grape vines 
are found which serve as excellent swings. . 

3. A form of high jumping is practiced in which neither line 
nor pole is used to measure the height attained by the jumper. 
Boys merely watch and judge the height by eye to determine the 
winner. 

4. Teams are chosen for relay races. Each team has one 
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baton, and runners follow a selected course where at intervals 
they pass the baton to teammates. 

5. Boys and girls play “leap frog” in the same manner that 
white children do. 

6. Swimming in summer offers opportunity for contesting 
for speed, distance, and diving, but most swimming is non-com- 
petitive exercise and recreation. 

The breast stroke is called “paddle”; the doggy is called- 
“dog”; and the side stroke is termed “leap.” In swimming 
overhand, boys do not flutter their legs, but “ frog-cross ” or kick. 

A simple dive is called a “ hand-dive ”; a front flip is referred 
to as a “shoulder laugh ” or “ wheel-over.” 


Party GAMES 


Certain games find most expression at evening parties where 
all members of the community gather for a good time. It is 
true that some games, like the cat’s-cradles, are played at other 
times to amuse children or as a pastime, but they are considered 
by the people as party games. 

As an example of the “ trick-games,” a string figure called 
the “ cup and saucer ” was collected. A description of it has been 
prepared by D. S. Davidson according to the method outlined in 
his Aboriginal Australian String Figures, Proc. American Philo- 
sophical Society, vol. 84, 1941. 


’ 


“1B. H. Cat’s-cradle opening. 

2 B.H. Pass thumb under wrist string, bend upward over 
lower index finger string, pick from below on its 
back the upper index finger string and draw out. 

3 B.H. Navaho thumb strings (the Rappahannock do this 
by picking up lower thumb string with the teeth 
and dropping over the top of thumb). 

4B.H. Bend little, ring, and middle fingers across palm 
string (far index finger string) and with index 
finger place tips against palm. 

5 B. H. Turn palms downward and outward allowing 
strings on back of hand to slip off, but retaining 
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loop on thumb, and separate hands thumb down- 
ward, little finger upward. 
Release. 

B 12 Drop thumb loop.” 


Most typical of Rappahannock games is “ Fish.” This game 
is played by the entire party irrespective of number, from 
patriarchs to talking babies. The guests are seated in a large 
circle around the room, and one is selected to be leader, the fish’s 
“head.” Other members are allowed to choose what “ part” 
they represent in the order in which they are separated 
from the head. Thus, one person becomes an “ eye,” another a 
“mouth,” another a “ gill,” and so on to the “ tail.” Thus the 
one who sits at the last of the circle usually is left with being 
the tail, in reality the scapegoat of the party. The game begins 
by the head announcing, “ My head is big,” accompanied by ap- 
propriate gestures. This is followed by each member repeating 
that his or her part is big, and showing how, amid great amuse- 
ment and chuckling at each pantomime. When the tail’s turn 
comes, the party is keyed for real laughter, and great hysterics 
ensue. When finally the group quiets, the head announces some 
other fact, or expresses some physical ailment and, the progres- 
sion begins again. This game can last for several hours, the suc- 
cess dependent in great part upon the wit of the leader or 
“ head ” and upon the showmanship of the “ tail.” 

It will be noted that strong sexual allusions can be made, that 
both sexes play, but that no direct reference is ever made to 
sexual parts. The amount of psychological release in the bursts 
of laughter offers interesting speculative matter in relation to the 
game, for the pattern may have something in common with our 
“ dirty jokes.” 

Stories form another amusement and at party time people take 
turns in telling them> ; 

There is one about the rabbit who keeps going into a fox’s 
cabbage patch. The fox warns the rabbit but the rabbit con- 
tinues to go into the patch. The fox then sets a trap with tar 
and nabs the rabbit. Rabbit, trying to get out, is sneered at by 
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the fox. “ One foot.stomped down and it stuck, two foot stomped 
down and they stuck, three foot stomped down and they stuck, 
four foot stomped down and they stuck.” 

There is another story about three children who wandered 
away and were lost. Now they are in the sky. This is the con- 
stellation Orion’s belt. 

Another, about a ditch digger, was recorded. “ They tell a story 
about a man digging ditches on the edge of the swamp, as they 
did back yonder. Turtles buried in the mud are often dug up 
while such trenching is gommg on. So this old man was chopping 
out ditches in his bare feet. As he drove his spade down into the 
sand, he beheld what he thought was a turtle’s head just at his 
feet sticking up out of the mud. They used to eat the turtles 
they found in the old days. Thinking he had found a good meal 
for himself he raised his spade and drove it down with a bam 
to cut off the turtle’s head. He drove the spade into his big toe 
and cut it off. This is an old story, I reckon made up by some 
of the old people in fun.” 

The Rappahannock have ceased to retain from an earlier pe- 
riod the games involving “ stakes ” or “ winnings.” The reason 
for this we can reasonably seek in the influence of Christianity. 
The present people hold an aversion to gambling in any form as 
one of the cardinal sins to be avoided. 

Throughout the list of games the activity of the individuals 
offers interesting evidence of cultural patterns. Particularly 
can it be seen that boys are generally actively engaged in toys 
and games and vigorously participate, while girls generally seem 
passively interested and for activity prefer household chores. In 
the group games played by boys, the extreme vigorousness of 
some of the games shows particularly close ties with Indian pat- 
terns found elsewhere on the continent. More specifically, this 
is shown in the “ hide and seek ” and “ coon hunting ” where the 
person who is “ it” is subjected to severe treatment as the pen- 
alty for being caught. ‘While the particular games in which this 
pattern exists are different from those found among other native 
‘groups, the similarity is real.® 

6 Hassrick, R., Lakota (ms.). 
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The authors realize that this report does not exhaust the Rap- 
pahannock material. It is, however, an attempt to record some 
of the more recognized forms of amusement of a people who as 
descendants of the Rappahannock forebears have retained 
aspects of native amusements, have acquired new forms through 
white or perhaps Negro influence, and who yet have molded the 
entire complex to fit their own unique culture pattern. 











SOME ANTHOPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS OF 1943 


Joun M. Cooper 


HE publications here listed and briefly commented on are a 

selection from the anthropological output of 1943, with one 
from 1941, and two from 1944. They have been selected in view 
of the needs and interests of colleges giving some undergraduate 
work in anthropology and of readers interested but not profes- 
sionally engaged in the field. Those desiring fuller technical lists 
should consult the current numbers of such professional periodi- 
cals as American Anthropologist, American Antiquity, American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, Anthropos, and—if and 
when available——Ethnologischer Anzeiger, and L’Anthropologie. 
For current anthropological bibliographies of Middle and South 
America see the annual Handbook of Latin American Studies 
(Harvard U. Press, Cambridge, Mass.). 

The Proceedings of the Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
vol. 2, Anthropological Sciences (Department of State), Wash- 
ington, 1942, pp. 340, contains about 40 papers, some of excep- 
tionally high merit, covering a wide range of topics within the 
fields of aboriginal American somatology, ethnology, archeology, 
and linguistics. 

Two outstanding Navaho publications of 1943 were: Father 
Berard Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago), pp. 319 ($3.00), native text, 
translation, and notes,—a model of technical presentation; W. W. 
Hill, Navaho Humor, Genera] Series in Anthropology, vol. 9, 
Menasha, Wis., pp. 28,—a fine contribution. to a neglected phase 
of primitive culture. 

Pal Kelemen, Medieval Art, 2 vols. (Macmillan), N. Y., 1943 
($22.50), is a monumental work, the second volume of which 
reproduces, in 306 plates, 960 exceptionally fine photographs of 
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the very best examples of native North, Middle and South Ameri- 
can architecture, sculpture, pottery, weaving, and other arts and 
crafts. The text (vol. 1, pp. 414) is an esthetic appraisal. The 
price is high, but the work is well worth it all. 

In W. D. Strong, Cross Sections of New World Prehistory 
(Institute of Andean Research, 15 West 77th St., N. Y. C.), re- 
print of Smithsonian Miscell. Coll., vol. 104, no. 2, 1943, is given 
a@ summary account of the results of the extensive and highly sig- 
nificant series of archeological surveys and excavations made in 
Mexico, Middle and South America, and the West Indies in 
1941-42 by the Institute of Andean Research,—with 33 plates, 
with bibliographies, and with an important chronological chart. 

J. O. Brew, A Selected Bibliography of American Indian 
Archaeology East of the Rocky Mountains, Papers of the Ex- 
cavators Club, vol 2, no. 1, Cambridge, 1943, pp. 90, is an indis- 
pensable guide to our scattered sources; with bibliographies by 
separate subjects, and with regional bibliographies for each of the 
states and (Canadian) provinces east of the Rockies. 

R. W. Murray, Man’s Unknown Ancestors: The Story of Pre- 
historic Man (Bruce Publishing Co.), Milwaukee, pp. 384 
($3.50), represents. the sifting and synthesis of a vast mass of 
data, carried through with skill and objectivity. The work, in- 
tended for college students and for the general reader, gives an 
overall survey of the main discoveries in the prehistory of both 
the Old World and the New World, and a connected narrative of 
the broad lines of development thereof. Very useful features are 
the well selected illustrations, the bibliographies, the glossary, 
and a well-balanced appended chapter on the cqrrelation of the 
archeological with the theological and biblical data. 

Valuable additions to the Smithsonian Institution “ War Back- 
ground Series ” (cf. Primitive Man, 1943, 16:49-50) during 1943 
were: no. 12, J. R. Swanton, Are Wars Inevitable?, pp. 36; no. 
13, E. P. Walker, Alaska: America’s Continental Frontier Out- 
post, pp. 57; no. 14, R. Kennedy, Islands and Peoples of the 
Indies, pp. 66; no. 15, A. H. Clark, Iceland and Greenland, 
pp. 103; no. 16, H. W. Krieger, Island Peoples of the Western 
Pacific: Micronesia and Melanesia, pp. 104; no. 17, H..G. Deig- 
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nan, Burma—Gateway to China, pp. 21. All are splendidly il- 
lustrated and contain selected bibliographies. 

George Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (Yale U. Press), New 
Haven, 1943, pp. 425, contains an authoritative survey of our 
present knowledge of the prehistory and early history of the Rus- 
sian people, beginning with the paleolithic culture of what is now 
Soviet Union territory and following developments through to the 
9th century A. D. 

The new series of Publications in Anthropology, of the Viking 
Fund (10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City), got off to an 
auspicious start with its publication no. 1, 1943, Ethnography of 
the Yagua [of northeastern Peru], by Paul Fejos, pp. 137. The 
work is a notable ethnological monograph on this practically un- 
known tribe; the 56 plates set a new high mark in craftsmanship. 
Since the beginning of 1944, two further publications of the same 
series have been issued: no. 2, Stanley Newman, Yokuts Lan- 
guage of California, pp. 247; no. 3, Paul Fejos, Archeological 
Explorations in the Cordillera Vileabamba, Southeastern Peru, 
pp. 75, 80 plates—studies of high linguistic and archeological 
value respectively. The editor of the series is Cornelius Osgood. 

Three new periodicals dealing exclusively or partly with the 
American Indian were inaugurated in 1943. (1) Acta Ameri- 
cana is a quarterly published by the newly founded Inter-Ameri- 
can Society of Anthropology and Géography, $3.00 yearly, 206 
Life Science Bldg-, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. It aims to provide a medium for the exchange of ideas, 
methods and results in the fields of geography, anthropology 
and related disciplines. Preference is given to articles offering 
syntheses of data or possessing inter-American interest. (2) The 
American Indian is a quarterly issued by the American Associa- 
tion on Indian Affairs, $2.00 yearly, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. Its purpose is the pragmatic one of promoting 
the interests of the Indians of North America, chiefly through the 
spread of correct knowledge about them. (3) Notes on Latin 
American Studies (regular publication now discontinued for the 
duration, after issuance of the first two numbers) was published 
semi-annually by the Joint Committee on Latin American 
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Studies (1219 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), of the NRC, 
ACLS and SSRC, $1.00 yearly. 

A final notice may be added regarding a small pamphlet which 
through the turn of political events made the front page of our 
metropolitan dailies several times during the year: Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish, ‘The Races of Mankind (Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Place, N. Y. C.), 1943, pp. 31 (10 
cents). It is a perfectly sober survey, for the general reader, in 
popular language and with unique cartoon illustrations, of the 
problems of race differences and classification, racialism, and 
race prejudices. Put in the hands of college students or others, 
it should provide an hour’s reading both instructive and enter- 
taining. 











CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of: 
a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 
b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 


MEMBERSHIP: 
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